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ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By WILLIAM PEPPER, M. D., LL. D., 

PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Members of the Modern Language Association : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — I must give expression to the 
surprise as well as the pleasure I feel in welcoming to this 
University such a body as I see before me. When it is remem- 
bered that this is but the fifth Annual Convention of your 
Association, the success you have achieved must be considered 
remarkable. This success is due equally to the strong person- 
ality of your members and to the wide-spread, rapidly growing 
interest in the objects of your Association. You call yourselves 
the Modern Language Association of America ; your purpose 
is to confer as to the history and structure and literature of 
these languages, as to their true educational values and position, 
and as to the best methods to be used in teaching them. 

You represent a new and aggressive force in education ; you 
are the leaders in the attack now being made on the strong- 
hold of the classicists. I believe this attack is by you made in no 
reckless or destructive spirit. I doubt indeed if at the hands of 
any other body of men would the claims of the classics receive a 
more fair, judicious and firm advocacy. But still, I take it that 
one the chief objects of your meeting here is to emphasize and 
urge the claims of the great modern langfuages — Spanish, Italian, 
French, German, most of all English — to be regarded as of 
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similar if not of equal value and importance in our educational 
system. This view is not peculiar to this country : it has been 
urged time after time by able educators abroad. Nor is it a 
new thing here in America. In this very University, as much as 
one-hundred -and-forty years ago, it was insisted on by Franklin 
— to whom more than to any other one man is due the forma- 
tion of this Institution — as a cardinal principle in our system of 
teaching. Hear his witty and effective though extreme lan- 
guage : "at what time hats were first introduced we know not ; 
but in the last century they were universally worn throughout 
Europe. Gradually, however, as the wearing wigs and hair 
nicely dressed prevailed, the putting on of hats was disused by 
genteel people, lest the curious arrangement of curls and 
powdering should be disordered ; and umbrellas began to 
supply the place ; yet still our considering the hat as a part of 
dress continues so far to prevail, that a man of fashion is not 
thought dressed without having one, or something like one, 
about him, which he carries under his arm. So that there are 
a multitude of the politer people in all the courts and capital 
cities of Europe, who have never, or their fathers before them, 
worn a hat otherwise than as a chapeau bras, though the utility 
of such a mode of wearing it is by no means apparent, and it is 
attended not only with some expense, but with a degree of 
constant trouble. The still prevailing custom of having schools 
for teaching generally our children in these days, the Latin and 
Greek languages, I consider, therefore, in no other light than as 
a chapeau bras of modern literature." But despite this, it re- 
mains true that it is only of very recent years — and more 
conspiciously and successfully in America than elsewhere — that 
the high educational value of these modern languages has been 
maintained by large numbers of distinguished educators and 
that this doctrine has been represented by a body so dignified 
and influential as that which I have the honor of welcoming 
here tonight. 
We have nothing to do with the question of the necessity of 
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the classics in any and every system of education worthy of the 
name. We assume that to be conceded as beyond discussion. 
Could Milton have written ' Paradise Lost ' or his ' Elegy on 
Lycidas ' ; or Burke his oration against Hastings, or Landor 
his Dialogues, without a profound study of the classics ? Could 
CoRNEiLLE or Racine, or Goethe or Lessing, or Dante 
have produced their immortal works without such study? What 
boots such questioning ? May the day never come when the 
glorious languages of Homer, of Plato, of Sophocles ; and 
of Cicero, of Virgil, of Horace shall not be recognized as 
the very keystone of the highest and most inspiring education 
which can be imparted ! But so, too, may the day never return 
when the rigid sway of an exclusive system shall prevail, which 
would force all to pursue the same beaten path of study or 
would deny them the priceless gift of education. If a college 
education be a good thing for a man to have, it should be good 
for a large proportion of the community. If anywhere in the 
world to-day it is desirable or possible that a university system 
shall be kept up for the benefit of a small and exclusive class, it 
is most certainly neither desirable nor possible to do so in 
America. Our colleges multiply rapidly. I rejoice to see their 
multiplication myself; each one becomes a focus of activity and 
growth. Concentration and wealth and the tremendous power 
of tradition and of prestige will come fast enough. But even 
with all this rapidity of growth, our colleges are barely main- 
taining their influence and hold over the swarming millions of 
our population. Had not a wise heed been paid to the chang- 
ing needs of our national life and relations, and to the changing 
aspects of our national thought, the influence of our colleges 
might have been far less than it is to-day. Believing as I do 
most earnestly, that the future safety of our precious institutions 
depends more largely on the wide diffusion of thorough and 
advanced education than upon any other influence, I welcome 
gladly every developmenc of our College and of our University 
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system which brings it into closer touch with the intellectual 
needs of our people. 

Not only in the learned professions, but in every branch of our 
marvellously complicated commercial and industrial life, do we 
need men able to grasp instantly the new thoughts and facts which 
each day develop in whatever part of the world, and carefully 
trained to observe and to think correctly and to express clearly 
their opinions. The day of a universal language has gone and 
has not yet come again. Volapiik is dead before it is born. 
And yet the ceaseless activity of literary research, the marvel- 
lous productiveness of scientific investigation distance hopelessly 
the man who depends on the slow and uncertain study of trans- 
lations. The ever increasing closeness and complexity of com- 
mercial relations ; the growing concern which all nations must 
feel in the vast questions — social, religious, political — which are 
under discussion everywhere ; the striving after a closer touch 
with each other, even though universal arbitration, and a broad 
federation of state and church, belong to a distant golden day 
of higher humanity ; — yet do these and countless other consider- 
ations urge the more general and earnest study of those lan- 
guages in which such mighty voices of the past and of the present 
speak on all that most concerns us. 

The development of a sound system of teaching modern 
languages will never encroach upon the true growth of classic 
study and influence. The evolution of the one will be matched 
by that of the other. Heredity will ensure increased receptivity ; 
and wiser methods will yield results in efficient scholarship, and 
in mastery of classic or of modern languages or of both, which 
will make our hesitating course of to-day seem weak indeed. 
Upon you, gentlemen, devolves a weighty duty, to urge stoutly 
the claims of the new while protecting the right privilege and 
position of the old. A deep public interest attaches to this 
meeting and to your proceedings here. The records of your 
past meetings show a constant growth. As representing the 
authorities of the University of Pennsylvania, and also the Local 
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Committee to whose efficient aid the arrangements for this 
meeting are so largely due, it gives me sincere pleasure to 
place at your disposal all our facilities, and to extend to you a 
cordial welcome at the beginning of this Convention which 
will, I trust, be no less successful and enjoyable than its notable 
predecessors. 



